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HE ſubſtance of the following pages, ſet in proper 
view, may evince the propriety of a change in the 
ceccnomy of the Maritime School. The expence of a ſcho- 
lar is encreaſed by the preſent mode, and is too large for 
private munificence to ſupport, and this ſchool has never 
yet been ſo countenanced as to afford it any ſolid pecuniary 
« ſtrength. It hath been often remarked, that the fervor 
et and zeal which at the commencement of a charitable in- 
tc ſtitution diffuſed warmth and ſplendor on all around, are 
« but too apt by degrees to languiſh and die away.” The 
obſervation may be as applicable to that ſchool as to ſome 
part of mankind are the objeQts, there is the leaſt danger 
of ſuch inconſtaney. — 


One reaſon which influenced me to give my thoughts with 
ſo much freedom, is the difficulty of finding a fit and pro- 
per acting head officer who will take the drudgery of a due 
inſpeQion, and the hazard of the reſpontibility as a repre- 
ſentative of the fraternity, Such a perſon there ſhould be, 
a man known for his probity, humanity, and zeal, and 


who will devote fo much time and care as will enable him 
to anſwer for events. 


But ſuppoſing the work to be in ſo fair a train as to 
A ſource 
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fource is not leſs eſſential. The ſchool being in itſelf fo 
good an object, one might imagine that under fo reſpect- 
able a government, it might gain a reputation of no common 
fandard : but ſtill it muſt reſt on the maſter, who is the in- 
ſtrument by which the government is carried on. There- 
fore I conclude, that the putting him at once in a condi- 
tion of acting to the utmoſt advantage, will be the moſt 
happy kind of œcοomy for the ſchool ; and that the further 
the Governours. proceed on their preſent plan, as Gover- 
nours, the more diſtant they will be from their object, which 
is ſecurity and ſtability. 

In this light I intereſt myſelf in the event. 1 have thought 
more than the generality of my colleagues can be ſuppoſed 
to have done, Events have not correſponded with the rea- 
ſonableneſs of my hopes. I have not been biaſed by any 
partial motives, having conſulted only the profit and ho- 
nour of the ſchool. But as my life is now drawing near 
its end, I would be more attentive not to follow any falfe 
ſcent, or hunt aſter an uncertain and precarious good. What 
I have here ſet forth ſeems to be practicable, and may be 
advantageous. It opens a way for the exerciſe of the zeal 
and patriotiſm of the preſent Governours of the ſchool, and 
offers a ſtrong inducement for others to come in and aſſiſt 
in promoting ſo popular and beneficial an object. 

J pleaſe myſelf with the expectation that we ſhall 
not only avoid abandoning our object, but give it freſh 
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Rrength and energy, remembering © the leading feature in 
« his character, on whom angelic as well as human ſpi- 
« rits, are directed to fix their attention, that be went about 
« doing goed.” Now if the ſchool propoſed will tend, from 
generation to generation, to heal the moral diſeaſes to which 
our youth are prone, and promote the great deſign of add- 
ing ſtrength to our country in the knowledge on which we 
ſo much depend, what greater good can us poor mortals 
do? The benefaftor will do the greateſt good, in the 
cheapeſt manner. 

We may flatter ourſelves, that many will throw in 
their mite to ſo benignant a treaſury, certain as they may 
be of ſecing the object of their munificence in a permanent 
habitation, for nautical ſcience : being ſo devoted, it will 
anſwer the purpoſe of promoting the honour and welfare of 
our dear country. As we now ſtand in much need of moral 
and political ſuccour, ſchools rank high among the means 
of obtaining it. 

The common fault of mankind is procraſtination, They 
put off the execution of their beſt deſigns, or perform 
them lamely. They gratify ſome favourite paſſion, againſt 
their better judgment; and neglecting opportunities when 
they offer, graſp an illufive good, or try to reconcile things 
oppoiite in their quality and nature, The Covernours of 
the Maritime School, are to guard themſelves not to err in 
this fort, in relation to their ſchool, If they are active in a 
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right purfuit, and in due ſeaſon, their reſolution will ſecuie 
the good they aim at, perhaps in a higher degree than they 
ever imagined themſelves capable of doing it, though not in 
the ſame way. 


There is, in my judgment, but little ſoundation ſor hope 
wat they can ſupport this ſchool, were they poſſeſſed of 
the conſtancy, perſeverance, and application of ſchool-ma{- 
ters. Who is to be the leader? To take the charge upon 
themſelves in the manner that they have done, ſeeking for 
ſuch precarious means of ſupport ; and ſeeing the object ſo 
little attended to, where they had garnered up their hopes, 
is a tryal beyond what they can, or what they need bear. 
It will not give any proof of wiſdom or true zeal. They 
are now to buffet their fortune with the well-ftrung ſinews 
of a ſound underſtanding, and learn wiſdom from expe- 
rience: and though they may appear to yield, they will 
conquer. If they obtain the goed they aſpire at, and ſet 
their hearts at liberty, they will act wiſely for themſelves, 
and not leſs wiſely or virtuouſly for their country. Thoſe 
of whom it was never expeQed to take an active part, will 
ſhew their regard for thoſe who have; and ſeeing things as 
they are, form their judgments, and ſhew their liberality 
accordingly, on the plan they deem moſt praicable and 
mcſ} conſiſtent. 
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My Loxps anD GENTLEMEN, 


T will not ſurpriſe thoſe who are ac- 

. quainted with me, that my health, at 
my time of life, ſhould be in a haſty decay. 
Indeed I may truly ſay, my thread is fo 
finely ſpun, the fatal fers ſeem to be 
knocking at my door. For this reaſon, 
among others, I petitioned the King for 
my ſuperannuation, with reſpect to my late 
public office; and his majeſty hath been 
graciouſly pleaſed to grant it on the moſt 
honourable terms. 


Io. theſe circumſtances I am alſo called 
upon to decline the treaſurerſhip of the Ma- 
ritime Schaal, as an. office I ſhould by no 
means think myſelf equal to, had you a 
regular and ſufficient. ſupply : but, cir- 
cumitanced as we are, permit me to give 
you my opinion; and I will do it. wah 
freedom: it is founded in experience and 

B knowledge, 
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knowledge, and devoid of all prejudice, ex- 
cept ſuch as may ariſe from my zeal for 
the public good. —Many of you can witneſs 
with what conſtancy I have ſupported my 
opinion, in favour of the object, as a free 
ſchool, and devoted to the ſons of ſea offi- 
cers, that if it fell, it might fall with ho- 
nour, and without the reproach of our own 
hearts for acting inconſiſtently: but I have 
learnt to accommodate myſelf to events as 
they riſe. To ſupport an upright mind is 
wiſdom, and to be juſt is underſtanding. 
I mean to be true to my own honour, and 
ſhall therefore propoſe to you ſuch a ſalu- 
tary expedient, as may in the iſſue be ho- 
nourable to you, and beneficial to the 
community at large. 


We ſee that our repreſentations prevail 
only in part. I do not conceive any mode 
ſo practicable or conſiſtent as that of mak- 
ing over the ſchool to our ſuperintendant, for 
him to take what ſcholars he pleaſes, and 
upon the terms he can afford; delivering 
ourſelves from the care and anxiety of be- 
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ing unſucceſsful ſolicitors. It is obvious 
that we muſt give him ſuch aſſiſtance as the 
nature of the object may require, the mea- 
ſure of which may. be weighed with pre- 
eiſion: we ſhall then know exactly what we 
are about. If by this means we can. con- 
tribute to the public welfare, and promote 
the great end propoſed, we need not perplex 
ourſelves with ſo delicate and careful an 
undertaking. The maſter being intereſt- 
ed for himſelf, cannot be the leſs able and 
willing ; and we ſhall be attentive only to 
the raiſing a ſum for the ſchool-houſe with a 
view to perpetuate the ſchool, and give it 
dignity and importance in the eſteem of our 
fellow · ſubjects. 


I am aware of the expoſtulation which 
ſome of our Governors may enter into with 
me. Fou objected to our admitting ſcho- 
lais on annual pay for their ſchooling, and 
now you would confine the ſchool to this 
mode: Where is your conſiſtency?” I will 
tell them where it was: it was in trying 
to make the ſchool conſiſte at. If it was to 
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be a free ſchool for particular objects, and 
ſupported by private munificence, it ſhould 
not be blended with an heterogeneous mix- 
ture, by admitting the ſons of perſons of 
fortune who needed no aid from us. Be- 
ſides, to ſubje ourſelves, as directors of a 
ſchool, to be reſponſible for the education 
of the ſons of men of fortune, ſeemed to 
carry no mark of wiſdom. 


If we now mean to eſtabliſh a Maritime 
ſchool, on the genuine baſis of a ſchool, we 
may not only avoid any ſuch reſponſibility, 
but we may put the object in a train of be- 
ing ſerviceable to the community, upon a 
larger ſcale. My conduct is explicable on 
the principles of our advertiſement of May 
laſt; (a) but I would not therefore ſwim 


againſt 


(a) The Governors of this FREI Schnoor, anxious 
to ſupport an inſtitution ſo pregnant with beneficence 
and national honour, have taken in ſome ſcholars with 
annual pay, with a view to make their object the more 
kno*vn among the opulent, and give ftrength to their 
original deſign: But experience has taught them, that 

| ſuch 
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againſt the current, and labour without hope. 
It hath been judiciouſly obſerved, that, al 
% though 


ſuch pay with ſcholars is not productive of the good 
they had in view, but rather perplexes thoſe whoſe 
to ſubſcribe. | 


RESOLVED, Not to admit of any more ſcholars with 
pay fer their board and ſcbealing, but confine the object 
to the ſons of ſea officers who have died in the ſervice, 
or ſuch as, having numerous families, gladly avail 
themſelves of ſo generous and honourable an inſtitu- 
tion. 


RESOLVED, That a copy of the above reſolution 
be ſent to all the Governors of the ſchool. 


In conſequence of theſe reſolutions, the Governors 
revert entirely to the firſt intention of making a free 
ſchoal; «meaning to be in{lrumental to the happineſs 
. of the parent, and the future fortunes of the ſon ; flat- 
tering themſelves alſo, that, by the liberalicy of their 
fellow-ſubje&s, they ſhall be enabled to procure a 
convenient fite, and build a proper ſchool, and take a 
greater number of ſcholars than their preſent pecuniary 
ability will allow of. 


3 3 There 
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* though fortune ſeems to be a univerſal 
* miſtreſs, prudence is hers; and that when 
<« we 


There is already received a number of ſcholars, the 
ſons of officers under the deſcription above-mention- 
ed; and others of the ſame claſs are frequently offered, 
who call for all the tenderneſs of parental affection, 
and manly regard to the memory of the brave.—It 
is therefore hoped, that the firſt officers, and the Go- 
vernors in general of this ſchool, will take an active 
part, and propagate the knowledge of this determina- 
tion, and ſolicit the contribution of their friends, that 
this plan, now reduced to ſo plain and ſimple a propo- 
ſition, of ſo generous a complexion, may give a proof 
of genuine patriotiſm, and add ſplendor to our national 
kindneſs and humanity, to thoſe who deſerve ſo well; 


and, as far as private benevolence extends, promote 
the honour and ſubſtantial felicity of our country. 


Conſidering the extent of the education given, with 
reſpe& to the ſeveral maſters, it is not ſuppoſed this 
object can be ſupported for a leſs ſum than 800l. to 
2oool. per annum. The preſent annual ſubſcriptions 
amount to about 6ool ; and the ſchool is poſſeſſed 

of about 16001. 


The friends of the ſchool, in Eaſt India, have been 
already very beneficent; and the Governors are flat - 
tered, that they ſhall receive a further ſupply from 

that 
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<< we are guided by prudence, we are ſut- 


<< rounded by all the other divinities.“ 


If you peruſe my letter, on the ſubject 


the ſchool, written laſt year, you will alſo 


find 


+ that quarters In the mean time, it it is hoped that 


the bleſſings of heaven will attend every one, at home 
and abroad, who throws in his mite, or more prince- 
ly mark of liberality, towards the ſupport of ſo uſeful 
an inſtitution ; which, if properly attended to, can- 
not fail of promoting the honour and welfare of our 
country. 

By Order of the General Court, 


JOHN PUGH, Sec. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS are received by the ſol- 
lowing BanxERs; 


Sir Charles Aſgill and Co.—Batſon ard Co.—Boldero | 


and Co. — Lombard Street-; Exchange Banking 
Company, St. James's Street; Meſſrs. Croft az! 
Co. Pall Mall; Childs—Goflings aud Co.—au4 
Hoares—Fleet Street; Mildred aud Co. White 
Hart Yard, Lembard Street; Hankeys and Co. 
Fenchurch Street; 


Alfo, by Jonas Hanway, Eſq; of Red Lion Square, 
Treaſurer, 
B 4 
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find what my ruling principle was at that 
time, via. Encouragement to our mathe- 
© matical maſter ſhould be conſidered as a 
« primary object: and in order to give fla- 
c þility to the ſchool, I apprehend that a part 
« of our fund ſhould be appropriated to the 
% payment of the ſalary of a foundation 
4 maſter, that the world may comprehend 
© we are determined, if poſſible, to give 'the 
« ſchool @ permanent exiſlence. (a) 


I was at that time in hopes of a ſupply 
to ſupport a free ſchool; yet I conſidered 
an eſtabliſhment to a maſter, by a ſalary, 
as I now conſider it; though I apprehend 
that a more certain and diſtinguiſhed mode of 
encouragement, to obtain a ſtability for this 
inſtitution, will be by a reſpectable ſchool- 
houſe, and ſuch appendages as may at all 
times draw maſters of reputation, and-afford 
the 


(a) Letter from the Treaſurer of the Maritime 
School at Chelſea, to bis friend „Eſq. with 
various propoſals for the eſtabliſhment of the ſchool on 


the moſt couſiſtent and permanent principles, page 13. 
Art. X. 
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ducting his ſcholars to the worſhip of God, 
or taking an airing, though I ſhould not have 


[9] 
the ſtronger inducement to them to be at- 
tentive to the object. 


If it is aſked, © though as treaſurer, or 
nas a private member of our fraternity, 
« you could not undertake to be reſponſible 
© for the ſons of noblemen and gentlemen 
of fortune: did you think yourſelf qua- 


<« lified to take charge of the education of 


the ſons of thoſe who might depend on 


<< private munificence?” I anſwer, no: I 


always meant to truſt to able maſters, pre- 
ſuming that if tbey could not perform the 
executive -and ſcientific part, I had no rea- 


ſom to believe the work would be done with 


any propriety. 


As to a real ſchoolmaſter, I venerate the 
character: I conſider his charge as giving 
him a title to pre-eminence : I uncover 
my head when I meet ſuch a perſon con- 


any perſonal acquaintance with him: but 


Ido not therefore flatter myſelf, or any of 


my 
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my colleagues, that we can lay claim to this 
honourable appellation. 


The nature of our eonſtitution, joined 
to my experience, lead me to make ſome 
further reflexions on our ſituation. I am 
- confident that many of the inſtructions given 
our maſters are valuable; but a committee 
. compoſed of forty perſons, of different turns 
. of thought and degrees of knowledge, re- 
quire many checks on themſelves. We 
. complimented our Treaſurer, that is, fo 
far as difference in opinions would per- 
mit. He ſaw the office was too arduous 
for him, and repeatedly deſired to give it up, 
- but ſubmitted to your repreſentations. 


As the caſe now ſtands, for we need not 
go deep into the matter reſpecting the paſt, 


the queſtion is, if we may not, by a gene- 
rous and judicious effort, obtain all the good 
we ever could conſiſtently aſpire at, and cut 
our way through the difficulties which ſur- 
round us: it appears to me that we may 
os ſo. 2 let 
| it 
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it be ſupported as ſchools are, which depend 
on the ſkill and induſtry of their reſpective 
maſters, ſhewing it ſuch countenance as 
will give it a ſuperior luſtre. —If the queſ- 
tion is aſked, ©* why we do not proceed on 
"<< the principles of private munificence ? 
The anſwer may be © the private munifi- 
% cence appears to be inadequate.” But 
there are other collateral reaſons connected, 
which check-our efforts. 


1. The vicinity of London makes living 


too expenſive for ſuch a free ſchool. 


2. A decayed houſe, in which we have 
two or three years leaſe, will require many 
expences: if we are to keep it for any 
length of time the charge may be heavy. 


3. The expence of each ſcholar, conſi- 
dered as ſupported by private munificence, 
is too large. 


4. Diſcharging ſcholars to the ſatisfac- 


( m2 } 
non of parents, within a reaſonable time, is 
- a moſt difficult taſk, 


' 5. The expectations which are formed of 
our ability and inclination, exceed what is 
expected from a common ſchool; and we 
have acted as if conſtrained to ſhew a tender- 
neſs, and not repreſent any ſcholar as impro- 
per” for ſeience 


6. The expenditure of our current caſh : 
the ſubſcriptions for ſome time paſt not kxep- 
ing pace with our expence. 


7. Our fund being ſo ſmall, with the la- 
tent ſources of danger and inconvenience, 
which" may be foreſeen. 


Such obſervations naturally lead me into 
this turn of thought, how improbable 
it is that we ſhall eſtabliſh our ſchool by 
pure munificence, under the influence of 
our preſent fortune, Without pretending 
to the_gift- of prophecy, I conclude that 

we 
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c 
ſent path. 


You will permit me to go a little further, 
and candidly aſk: Who amongſt us, approv- 
ed by the generality, will ſtep forth and take 
the charge of this object? Can the ſchool 
be conducted without ſome perſon diſtin» 
guiſhed as an active chief, and oſtenſible 
repreſentative of our body, whether he ſhall 
be in the perſon of a Treaiurer or any 
other member? 


The method I propoſe, we may be af. 
fured, will be generally acceptable to no- 
blemen and gentlemen who think well of 
the ſchool, and wiſh to have their ſons 
admitted; and this may alſo be the caſe 
of many of our ſubſcribers who are ad- 
vocates for the general object: as a naviga- 
tion ſchool, even naval officers may approve 
of this meaſure.— Abitracted from conſider- 
ations beyond the pure dictates of prudence, 
the queſtion is, if, under our circumſtances, 
we can adopt a more judicious meaſure, ; 

meaning 
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meaning to avoid anxiety and difficulty, 


and the hazard of loſing our object ? Such 
of our colleagues as were the moſt inclined 
to favour the general principle of admitting 
ſcholars with pay, will I preſume concur, 
with this advantage, that they will not be- 
reſponſible, and that the maſter will, for 
his own reputation and his intereſt, ſee that 
the ſcholars ſhall be educated with all due 
care and ſenſe of duty. 


In taking a calm view of the united foree 
of theſe arguments, candour and good ſenſe 
prepare us for a retreat, honourable in itſelf, 
and profitable to the community. If we 
wait to be beaten out of the field, though 
all. our treaſure,. and labour of perſon and 
thought paſt cannot be ſaid to be rendered 
of no effect, yet ſurely it is not an eligible 
plan. Mankind generally judge of things 
by events, It is our taſk to maxe a virtue 
of neceſlity, and riſe ſuperior to fortune : 
and if we can do a greater good,. we ſhall 
ſtand in a more exalted rank. Every Ge- 
vernor will naturally revolt againſt an in- 

dolent 
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dolent or puſillanimous opinion, that 
might prompt him to die for fear of dying. 
Our reputation is concerned, not ſo much 
about the mode, as that the main deſign of 
doing a public good ſhall be anſwered. 
What I advance is the reſult of my moſt 
ſerious and thoughtful hours, and I may 
venture to aſſure you, that ſerious and 
thoughtful hours are no ſtrangers under my. 
roof. I have no paſſion to gratify, nor any 
intereſt to ſerve, I yield up my favourite 
object, for I do not find it to be ſufficiently 
popular; and I believe it is not popular, 
becauſe it is not generally thought to be ne- 
ceſſary. I intend to promote your honour 
as well as my own. If we convert a retreat 
into a victory, we ſhall act like able ge- 
nerals : it will not only be an example 
worthy of imitation, but an admonition to 
avoid danger by circumſpection. If we take 
advantage of the reſources which our ex- 
perience furniſhes, our intentions being. 
upright, and our hearts undiſmayed, we 

may compaſs our object, if it is to be ob- 
tained ; and convince the world that we 


have 
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have been ſeeking the public good, devoid 
of any private or narrow intereſt; and if we 
obtain the means, we ſhall literally erect an 
edifice to the honour of the Britiſh nation, 
in the repreſentative of the Maritime School. 


I ſeenoreaſon for us to lament the change 
propoſed: it may be much ſor the beſt. I 
have lived long enough to know that liſe is 
a. ſcene of viciſſitudes, or a complication of 
revolutions,. as if it were ſo intended by the 
all-merciful Author of nature, to exerciſe 
mankind in the various duties of life, on the 
event of which their felicity ultimately de- 
pends. The very idea of improvement, im- 
plies a change; and-if our fraternity can now 
change the ſcene from a ſtate of apprchen- 
fion of not ſucceeding, or of doing a leſs 
public good, to quietneſs of mind, and the 
doing a - more extenſive public ſervice, it 
may content al] parties, and. be worthy 
of our zeal, and ihe benignant principles 
on which we act, If we can perform 


the ſame ſervice on a larger ſcale, and by 


means which will ſtand the teſt, will 
2 it 
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it not be preferable to our preſent ſituation 
of miſtruſt in our pecuniary ability, to give 
ſo expenſive an education. 


We might flatter ourſelves that the oppor- 
tunity is favourable; that it invites us with 
blandiſhments ; and promiſes ſucceſs : but 
experience proves that when war ceaſes, 
every thing which may ſcem to relate to 
war is apt to ceaſe; and our inſtitution 
being conſidered as in an infant ftate, 
there are many potent reaſons which may 
determine us not to truſt to events againſt 
appearances, but prepare for defence: if 
we diſperſe the force which we yet have 
under command, we may render it im- 
poſſible to make an honourable retreat. 


To admit free ſcholars without a rea- 
ſonable aſſurance of being able to ſup- 
port them through their education, carries 
with it marks of confidence which our 
ſituation renders ungraceful, if not dan- 
gerous. If we put our ſchool into the 
hands of an able maſter, who is to ſind the 
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means of ſupporting his ſcholars, as other 
ſcholars are uſually ſupported, it ſeems to 
be the ſafeſt way of preventing evil and do- 
ing good. This demands our ſerious at- 
tention while we are yet able to execute 
ſuch a plan. Our fituation is not of the 
nature of a common charity-ſchool ; but if 
it were, a ſchool maſter ſhould act with the 
utmoſt freedom and independency. He is 
a little ſovereign and a judge; he executes 
his own ſentences, and acting for his own 
intereſt and emolument, depends on his own 
Readineſs and knowledge for his ſucceſs. Our 
ſuperintendant, whom I conſider as maſter, 
is now ſubje& to be diſcharged by the de- 
ciſion of a majority of Governors, who are 
alſo ſubject to vary in ſentiment, This is a 
tie, but it is a tie ofa very different nature 
from his acting for himſelf. We give him 
as our deputy the name of ſuperintendant : 
this is an ambiguous appellation, compared 
with that of maſter, ſuppoſing him to be 
really maſter in act and deed. As he is 
cireumſtanced, he cannot ſupport that dig- 
nity which is moſt charaQteriſtical of his 
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employment, and that ſuperiority which 
ought to accompany the chief of a ſchool, 
who is the image of ſovereignty in his own 
domain. Being a man of ability, he will 
ſhew it ſo much the more; and act with the 
moſt energy, when he is leaſt controlled. 


You are ſenſible that in ſome parts of life, 
council and debate, and laboured forms of 
deciſion, are ſo many ſolemn infignifican- 
cies, compared with the ſum and ſubſtance 
of buſineſs. But as taxation is eſſential to 
legiſlation, in the great concerns of a ſtate, 
forms and pecuniary power ſupport each 
other in all parts of life. Our rules for the 
conduct of our ſchool, are drawn with la- 
bour and preciſion, and the pureſt inten- 
tion for public good: the executive part 
is the eſſential part, and this depends on the 
maſter ; and as the whole tranſaction is un- 
der one roof, he will be much leſs ſubject 
to be impoſed on than we are as a com- 
munity. 


The great majority of us who undertake 
to direct a mathematical and navigation 
C 2 ſchool, 
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ſchool, know nothing of mathematics, or 
navigation ; we depend on the maſters, and 
they are ſo far the arbiters of our for- 
tunes: there are amongſt us a few who are 
men of ſcience; but does it appear that 
theſe have leiſure from their own occupa- 
tions and family affairs, to diſcharge that 
part, with fuch circumſpection, as ought to 
conſtitute a reſponſibility to the parents of 
the ſcholars? Do they mean to make them- 
ſelves reſponſible ? I preſume they will ſay, 
no: it cannot be expected they ſhould ſay, 
yes. 


J long fince forefaw, and foretold many of 
the difficulties which would attend our en- 
terpriſe, ſuppoſing it had been confined to a 
deed of munificence, and to the ſons of 
naval commiſſion-officers only, as I origi- 
nally meant ; and ſuppoſing, perhaps ro- 
mantically, that one ſoul might animate 
our generous fraternity; but ſtil] preſuming 
the ſchool would be put into the hands of 
able maſters. When it received ſcholars of 
fo many different denominations, and thoſe 
ſo very young; and the reſolutions of one 
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committee were frequently cancelled by a 
ſubſequent meeting: when we received pay 
for the ſons of gentlemen, who could take 
care of their own children ; it appeared to 
me, that our conſtitution as a ſchool, was 
as defective as the executive part was miſ- 
underſtood. We aſpired at doing more 
than I had a clear conception of; and I muſt 
.ingenuouſly tell you, that you flattered me, 
*till I got out of my depth. I am now 
ſtruggling to get on ſhore, yet graſping 
my object as if I meant to fave it, or fink 
with it, 


The difficulties we have ſtruggled with, 
have been of ſo complicated a nature, it is 
wonderful, at this hour, that our ſchool 
has exiſted ſo well ; and the more, as we 
have differed from every other inſtitution, 
depending on private munificence, We 
have not permitted ourſelves to uſe the lan- 
. guage of charity, nor the word; and yet 
depended on charity. We flattered ourſelves 
that we ſhould obtain an ample ſupport 
upon a principle more generous, and ſupe- 
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rior in quality, to that upon which all 
other benevolent inſtitutions ſtand. One 
ſecret reaſon for this, was the mixture of 
thoſe who paid for their ſchooling, with 
the ſcholars who were ſupported on mu- 
nificence, exhibiting a proof of our error ia 


this heterogeneous compoſition. 


A two guinea ſubſcription was alſo con- 
ſtrued by many as if it would allow of pre- 
ſentations of ſcholars. Miſtaking a good 
inclination for doing a kindneſs, for an abi- 
lity for doing it, we might eaſily build our 
hopes on a precarious foundation. The 
numerous diſtinctions which we made of 
ſcholars, gave a ſtrong evidence of our ge- 
neroſity, but not of our clear conception. 


Whether our not ſpeaking the language 
of charity, has really checked the liberality 
of our fellow-ſubjets or not, our meaning 
was to avoid offence with regard to the ho- 
nour of our object, and the tenderneſs we 
conſidered to be due to it. This refine- 
ment ſeems to prove, that we ſoared above 
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cur proper element. It doth not follow, 
that if we had talked any other lan- 
guage, the times would have been ſuited 
to our object, though our object might be 
of a nature well ſuited, as far as it would 
go, to promote a national benefit. Suppoſ- 
ing it ſupported with a liberal hand, and 
confined to the ſons of commiſſion-officers 
in the navy, it was reaſonable to believe 
many of their widows would avail them- 
ſelves of our inſtitution, and that we ſhould 
do one of the moſt generous actions that 
individuals, in a private capacity, can well 
perform. 


Give me leave alſo to obſerve to you, 
that we have conſtantly uſed the term foun- 
dation: we have been very fond of the name, 
but the reality of the thing we have never 
had the good fortune to enjoy, in any ſenſe 
of pecuniary ability, though it has flattered 
the hopes of thoſe who were intereſted in 
our having a real foundation; I mean fo 
much money as is adequate to the ſup- 
port of ſuch an object, To whatever 
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 cauſeour limited powers for carrying on ſuch 
a ſchool may be aſcribed, it is reaſonable to 
preſume, the exigencies of the times render 
individuals more attentive to their domeſtic 
expence, for their own children, than for 
the education of the children of other peo- 


ple. 


When I look back to the outfet of this 
enterpriſe, it was chiefly on pecuniary in- 
ability, that the diffidence which I expreſ- 
ſed, was founded; other members were 
more ſanguine. I muſt ingenuouſly confeſs 
I was not then ſo much aware of the diffi- 


culties ariſing from a variety of ſentiments; 


and though I had the mortification to find 
that none of us had any experience, it was 
ſuppoſed that we ſhould learn what ought 
to be done. In ſeveral enterpriſes of a 
voluntary and benevolent kind I had 
large experience, but not in ſuch an in- 
tereſting charge as that of ſcholars, or as a 
ſchool maſter : I never thought of more than 
of putting the object in a train to be con- 
ducted by proper maſters. 

We 
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We have now carried on our campaign 
for near ſix years, with great labour ; and 
it is above four years and a half fince the 
ſchool was opened. The firſt error in tak- 
ing the ſcholars ſo young, ſet us as it 
were in a ſand; and by retarding our voy- 
age, we loſt the favourable opportunity of 
our market reſpeting war. We are now 
to take things as we find them, and in or- 
der to ſecure a victory, change the plan of 
our operations. To this end we may fairly 
urge as reaſons for our conduct: 


I. That the care of the education of ſuch 
young perſons is an object of great import- 
ance, and requires great vigilance as well as 
knowledge. 


2. That we haveeſtabliſhed ſuch ſalutary 
regulations as promiſe great benefit to the 
community, with reſpect to ſcience as well 
as morals ; and therefore we can with the 
utmoſt propriety recommend the ſuperin- - 
tendant as a maſter, to act for his own ac- 
count. 


3. That 
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3. That we mean to aſũſt him in a proper 
manner, with a view to eſtabliſh a ſchool on 


a large ſcale and a permanent principle. 


4. That to this end we intend to put part 
of the fund we are poſſeſſed of, into the 
hands of two or three truſtees, as the foun- 
dation ſtone of a ſubſcription for building a 
reſpectable ſchool, on a fit ſite, and at a 
proper diſtance from the metropolis, where it 
may enjoy every advantage neceſſary. 


4. That we therefore invite all our Go- 
vernors to continue their ſubſcriptions, 
at leaſt till the ſchool ſhall be built; and to 
ſolicit their friends for benefactions for this 
uſeful and generous purpoſe ; meaning to 
erect ſuch a ſtructure as ſhall be proper, 
and ſuch as will grace our nation, preſum- 
ing that it will tend to promote our naval 
intereſt, diſſeminate a naval ſpirit, and 
render navigation in every view the more 
univerſally familiar. 


5. That whatever ſum ſhall be ſubſcribed 
{hall be laid out in the moſt frugal and pro- 
| per 
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per manner in promoting the great object 
in view. 


6. That in the mean while, we will de- 
vote ſuch a portion of the fund we poſſeſs 
as will be neceſſary to aſſiſt the ſuperin- 
tendant in the preſent ſituation at Chelſea, 
to maintain in part ſuch ſcholars, as we ſhall 
think proper to recommend, at leaſt ſor one 
year; and to admit ſuch as he ſhall approve, 
conſiſtent with the ſupport of the ſchool, 
and his private agreements for ſcholars. 


Such a candid and benignant proem to 2 
ſubſcription paper, might give a luſtre to 
the Maritime School, and exhibit a proof 
that the Governors are attentive to events, 
and by no means indifferent to their object. 
If it appears that there is not a fair proſpeft 
of maintaining the ſchool, in its preſent 
mode of ſupport, we ſhall ſurely demon- 
ſtrate our wiſdom by a change. We have 
tried ſeveral expedients, viz. Free ſcho- 
lars only; then mixing others who paid for 

their 
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thcir ſchooling ; then reverting to our firſt 
generous principle of private munificence, 
and confining it, in a great meaſure, to the 
ſons of navy officers : but none of theſe have 
operated to make us rich enough to prevent 
a diſpleaſing proſpect. Every thing, which 
in our preſent circumſtances militates againſt 
us, may be conſidered as motives to the 
trial of the plan propoſed, and the method 
I now recommend, 


There are further reaſons which might 
be urged. We have heard it ſaid, that 
the ſons of ſea officers ſtand a better 
chance, in time of peace, to obtain 
« births on board his majeſty's ſhips of war 
„ than the ſons of indifferent perſons.” 
This might be true, ſuppoſing navy officers 
of intereſt, who do not attend to the 
ſchool, attended to the fcholars. As Gover- 
nors, we do not pretend to follow the ſcho- 
lars into life, or after they ceaſe to be ſcho- 


lars; but taking upon ourſelves to act fo 


zealous a part, we find parents are natur- 
ally 
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ally led to imagine the ſchool is to ſee that 
its labours be properly applied. 


The difference between the free ſcholar 
and him who pays for his education, is ob- 
vious. In general the ſcholars may be be- 
nefited by a mathematical education carried 
on to a certain degree of perfection: but the 
ſcholar, whoſe parents are not wealthy, may 
not only have the worſt chance of timely 
proviſion, but he will feel the diſappoint- 
ment the moſt: others whoſe parents are 
affluent, can more conveniently wait, or 
find employment by improving their ſtu- 
dies through a longer period, ſuppoſing a 
ſ-hool unſhackled, by the rules we pre- 
ſcribe upon our ſaving-plan. 


Twelve years ago there was a great ſcar- 
city of petty officers; and twelve years 
hence, the ſame may happen, ſhould they 
be wanted; but at preſent there is a great 
overflowing. Still the education is of 
the moſt uſeful kind; and whatever ſhall 
be the fortune of our ſchool, we may con- 
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ſider it as an inſtitution of ſound policy, and 
properly conducted, muſt be of great ſer- 
vice. The method I propoſe, counte- 
nances thoſe whoſe fortunes will not ex- 
poſe them to any inconvenience, if they 
ſhould not be immediatcly provided for, 
and therefore demands a preference. Upon 
the principle I am now reaſoning it goes 
further, in as much as what it loſes on the 
humane fide, it gains in the general free- 
dom of our ſellow- ſubjects, in educating 
their children as they pleaſe, when they 
can afford to pay for them ; and in this caſe 
will not be threatened with loſs and diſ- 
appointment, if they cannot ſend them to 
ſea at the time they wiſh to do it. In the 
mean while, the method I propoſe will not, 
I preſume, make one good ſea officer the 
leſs in the kingdom, but probably increaſe 
the number conſiderably, to be ready for 
ſome great day of military account. 


A reſpeQable cal cſtabliſhment will, to 
all human appearance, do half the buſineſs 
we have in proſpect; and an able and in- 

telligent 
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telligent maſter will complete the work, 
particularly if he is verſed in naval diſcipline, 
and a man of an humane and conſiderate 
diſpoſition, with a mechanical genius, juſt 
ſuch a one as our ſuperintendant appears to 
be. Such a maſter in ſuch a houſe, will 
always have as many ſcholars as he can 
conſiſtently take charge of; and a greater 
number he ought on no account to take : 
the admitting of a greater number of ſcho- 
lars than can be attentively watched, with 
reſpect both to morals and crudition, is one 
melancholy cauſe of the education of our 
youth being ſo often defective. 


You may conſider me, in reſpect to the 
ſchool, as making my laſt will and teſta- 
ment, meaning, to do all the good I can to 
my lateſt hour. I feel my reputation con- 
cerned, not to be an idle ſpectator, though 
my time of life might warrant it. The ob- 
jet which I recommend to others, more 
intereſted than myſelf in the happineſs of 
poſterity, I mean to purſue; and 1 hall 
eſteem it, as if it were an acquiſition cf 
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private fortune, if I ſhould be ſo happy as 
to ſuggeſt to you what may in the end prove 
agreeable to you, and likewiſe a public be- 
nefit. 


Let us ſtrive to advance our reputation 
by a conſiſtency of conduct without any 
prejudices, looking forward with prudence, 
and providing for events. Thus our lamp 
may burn bright, inſtead of being extin- 
guiſhed in an offenſive manner. This is 
what I am anxious to guard againſt: this 
is the reſource which my mind ſuggeſts ; 
and I refer it to your ſerious conſideration, 
as the greateſt good, obtainable in the moſt 
eaſy manner. After all our ſocial efforts 
and generous toils, let not our ſchool drop 
into oblivion !—If there is a method by 
which the advance that we have made in 
knowledge, may be preſerved to our coun- 
try in full luſtre: if the grand object ſtill 
offers itſelf with a ſmiling countenance: if 
the true end we wiſh to ſee accompliſhed is 
the improvement of nautical ſcience, whe- 
ther it be by ſuch young perſons as are leſs 
I the 
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the favourites of fortune, or by the fons 
of thoſe who are rich enough to pay fot 
their education, let us not loſe our object, 
for then we ſhall not do any good to either. 
Let us rather try if we can make a local efta- 
bliſhment of dignity, to afford proper en- 
couragement to a maſter, to enable him to 
ſet off, and through ſucceeding ages to act 
with ſuch countenance as may promiſe a 
brilliant ſucceſs. If it depends on the cur- 
rent of its true and natural channel, it 
is moſt evident, that our patriotic inten- 
tions may be anſwered, even upon a larger 
and more liberal ſcale than any we have 
yet uſed. 


If we can put our object in its proper 
courſe, and deliver ourſelves from anxiety, 
we may yet do a notable ſervice, and ren- 
der the effects of our zeal permanent. 
If our ſubſcriptions are devoted to the 
building of a ſchool till the ſum is com- 
pleted, which may be in a ſhort time, every 
one will behold the effects of his generoſity. 
Such à local eſtabliſhment may be ren- 
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dered a ſuitable encouragement to a ſucceſ- 
ſion of maſters, who may carry it on for their 
own benefit, in this line of ſcicnce, and make 
a great number of the beſt moral as well as 
ingenious ſubjetts. We may keep within 
our depth : we may prove to the world that 
wee underſtand our preſent ſituation, in re- 
gard to that which ought to be done, on pa- 
triotic principles, for the common good. 


I need not remind you how much the great 
majority of the world judges of the propriety 
of a meaſure by the event; and whatever 
we may think of our deſervings, our 
cauſe may fuffer for want. By the change 
propoſed, we may give a ſhining proof 
that our paſſion is not for private, but 
public good ; and if we are yet in time 
to give exiſtence to a greater object than 
we could at any period have had in im- 
mediate view, by ſoliciting for private 
munificence to ſupport our ſcholars, we 
ſhall riſe with vigour and ſplendour. In- 
ſtead of ſwimming againſt the tide, we 
may glide on with the current of fortune, 
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thankful to Providence that things are: 
as they are. The public which we pro- 
feſs to ſerve may be ſerved, and anf eſ- 


ſential good performed. If we put our 


ſchool into the hands of our ſuperintendant 
for his account, he is able, and well qua- 
liked, and being free from control, will 
exert himſelf for his own intereſt, 


We are under no engagements to de any 
thing for any individual, to the deſtruction 
of our ſchool ; and therefore have it in out 
power to throw in ſuch an auxiliary force 
as may encourage our maſter to undertake 
the charge of the ſchool, for his own bene- 
fit. I have the preſervation of the ſchool ſo 
much at heart, that, poor as I am, I will 
continue my annual ſubſcription of 51. 58. 
and contribute 20]. to be applied to- 
wards erecting a proper building, at ſuch a 
diſtance from London, as ſhall enable the 
maſter to maintain in full force a diſcipline 
ſuited to ſuch a ſchool. As an honeſt man, 


and underſtanding what he pretends to 
teach, he will admit boys at a proper age; 
and if he ſhould find them unfit for ſcience, 
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2s 2 honeſt man, he will, make a fair re- 
port to their parents; his own reputation 
being concerned in taking this part. It 
would be abfurd to ſuppoſe that every boy, 
whom a fond parent would wiſh to be bred 
to the ſea, ſhould be qualified by his na- 
tural mental powers, to make a figure in 
that line. Common experience teaches us 
what a vaſt difference there is in boys, and 
how ſoon it may be diſcovered, though our 
tenderneſs has, in ſome inſtances, defeated 
our purpoſe. The ſchoot propoſed will have 
no courts, nor committees, nor a variety of 
opinions to contend with ; nor any anxious 
fllcluke for the menne of a ſfoppert to be 
drawn from private benefactions. 


In the preſent ſituation of our ſchool, the 
greater the number of ſcholars which we 
may receive into it, to all appearance the 
poorer we ſhall be, and the more rapidly 
verge to diflolution, The contrary may 
happen to the ſchool propoſed, provided 
the maſter docs his ſcholars juſtice, which 

for 
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for his own intereſt will be attended to 
with vigilance. 


As to any ſuperſtitious affection for 
each other in our aſſociated capacity, it 
would not be worthy of us as men of un- 
derſtanding, untied as we are by any poli- 
tical ligament: if we are inſtrumental to 
the erection of a ſchool-houſe that will 
ſtand for ages againſt the inclemency of the 
ſkies, the name of the Maritime School will 
give us all the renown we can reaſonably 
wiſh for, as it will preſerve all the good 
that we had in view, reſpecting the great 
end of national benefit, 


Experience teaches us, that our preſent 
conſtitution ſtands on the foundation of pri- 
vate beneficence, and that a change is ne- 
ceſſary to render it capable of doing a na- 
tional benefit. I flatter myſelf you will 
not ſuſpect me of a want of feeling for 
thoſe who might be benefited by our pre- 
ſent method ; for when we confider the pre- 
carious duration of our object, and the ha- 
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gard df injuring the very ſcholar we mean 
to ſerve, we muſt guard ourſelves againſt 
the danger of being dupes to our own com- 
paſſion, and act a generous part, as we 
ſtand related to the public. We may flat- 
ter ourſelves, that if the propoſal, now under 
our conſideration, is communicated to the 
Governours of our inſtitution, in terms 
worthy of their attention, it will meet their 
applauſe, on the ſame liberal principles on 
which they are ambitious of acting. 


Duration ſhould be our firſt object; it is 
the criterion by which we are to judge, and 
the iſſue to which we ſhould leave our cauſe, 
unawed by any conſideration but ſuch as is 
founded in juſtice and the reaſon of things. 
I have already written two pamphlets, the 
principles of which, you have generally 
adopted. There are now ſeveral rules 
which offer themſelves as neceſſary to form 
our judgment. 


I. That a ſchool depends on a leader as 
much as an army on a general; and who ſo 


proper to lead as the ꝙaſter of it? 


2. The 


FF 


2. The education we have given is ex- 
penſive for a charitable foundation. 


3. When a number of proper objects offer, 
we find it eaſy to take them into the ſchool, 
but difficult to put them out. 


4. There is more expected of us than we 
can perform. We take a boy who may 
prove as unfit for a mathematician as I am 
for a porter. We keep him till he is four- 
teen years old : his parents do not find him 
qualified: our conduct is ſecretly or openly 
objected to: we are importuned to keep him 
ſill longer, till he can be provided for at 
ſea: or he is ſent to ſome other ſchool. 
Some boys who are really qualified are 
ſent to another ſchool, becauſe we cannot 
keep them after they reach the age of four- 
teen. What fatisfaQtion can we derive from 
this proceſs ?—The ſame expence beſtowed 
on one boy, who is not of a genius ſuited 
to a navigator, might qualify two others, 
and we might do a real ſervice to the 
public; but whilſt we are divided be- 
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tween policy and bumanity and a variety 
of ſentiment, we render our object ſo much 
the more perplexing as well as expenſive. 


5. Let the parent pay for the education 
of his ſon as in common life, and even pa- 
rental fondneſs will be controlled by reaſons 
of prudence, and no violence will be com- 
mitted upon the powers of the mind. Let 
there be full freedom, as under an inteiligent 
maſter of a ſchool, acting for himſelf: if 
be is an honeſt man, be will not take an 
improper boy : or he will not force on him 
3 Rudy above his natural powers: he will 
judge as a ngH of a ſchool ought to judge, 
and commit no violence on poor human na- 
tyre. If 2 ſcholar requires à longer time, 
the maſter will not be conſtrained to leave 
bim, till he is fully qualified, let his age 
be what it may. In ſome caſes we find 
young men of 16 or 18 qualify themſelves 
by Kudy, to be admitted on a quarterdeck, 
aud learn, in time of war, to act as petty of- 
pers; and if they ſhould happen to reach 
their 24th year before they are qualified for 
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a lieutenancy, I do not conceive how the 
public can ſuffer, —-l am now treating my 
ſubje& with candor as a member of the 
community at large, as well as preparing to 
give the moſt weight and dignity to a ſchool 
for navigation. 


6. It is no leſs againſt our ſchool, re- 
ſpecting its permaneny, that our ſchool-houſe 
at Chelſea is old ; inconvenient ; wanting 
much repair; and upon a leaſe of three 
years ; much confined in ſpace for ſuch re- 
creation, as boys naturally ſeek for; and 
being ſo near London, is againſt an inſti- 
tution of a munificent kind. A ſituation 
in a remoter diſtance, where the provi- 
fion grows upon the ſpot, might do much 
hetter, 


7. If the maſter wcre enabled to act ac- 
cording to his own experience and diſ- 
cretion, he might ſupport the ſchool upon 
the broadeſt bottom. Carrying with bim 
all the advantages he has acquired under 
us, with the recommendations of the navy 

officers, 
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officers, who have occaſionally given us 
their aſſiſtance, and alſo of thoſe to whom 
he is perſonally known, he may appear in 
a much higher point of view. 


8. At all events, if we cannot retain the 
object of the ſchool, reſpecting our munifi- 
cent deſign, I hope we ſhall retain at leaſt the 
name and power of the Maritime Schaol, as de- 
riving a dignity from the original intention, 
and from the high rank and quality of many 
lords and gentlemen whoſe names have ap- 
peared as Governours, and particularly in 
honour of the great perſonage who is the 
preſident of it. If we cannot gratify our 
benevolence in maintaining the ſchool 
tn favour of the ſons of ſea officers, 
the maſter may diſpenſe his intelligence 
with power, and we do our part in afford- 
ing him all the countenance he may de- 
ſerve. Thus we may promote our object 
as zealots for navigation, and advocates for 
morals and diſcipline, with renewed zeal and 
benignity, Let us recollect that it is an 
eſlential property of a ſchool, that the maſ- 
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ter of it ſhould be Lord Paramount, and 
appear as the greateſt man in the kingdom 
with reſpect to his ſcholars. 


9. As things now appear, it may be aſked, 
What is our pecuniary ability for the timely 
arrangement propoſed ? The ſum on the firſt 
of this month, excluſive of the furniture of the 
ſchool-houſe, conſiſted in the ſum of 2400l. 
3 per cent. with 1001. per ann. for about 
three years to run. In the mean while the 
annual ſubſcriptions may be called 400 l. to 
500 I. This in the eſteem of ſome may ap- 
pear ſufficient to remove all apprehenſions, 
and put us in a fituatipn of ſecurity ; but 
to look forward, as we ought in all reaſon 
to do, meaning to enjoy a political exiſt- 
ence, we muſt conſider the expence of 11 
to 1200 l. per ann. as a formidable object 
It carries with it a ſtrong leſſon that we 
ought not to hazard the exiſtence of our 
ſchool ; nor conſequently our credit with 
the world, nor with the parents of our ſcho- 
lars, who may truſt to our prudence, 


We 
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We have it now in our power to give 
ſuch aid and aſſiſtance as will gain us repu- 
tation, and prepare for greater events 
therefore, if we are wiſe we ſhall think in 
time, and not amuſe ourſelves with expec- 
tations, unleſs they are well founded, Jeſt 
we ſhould run our veſſel on a rock, and 
<< leave not a wreck behind!“ 


To go on for a year or two, and enter 
annually into new engagements, though we 
ſhould inform the parents of the ſcholars 
that our pecuniary abilitics will probably not 
permit us to gratify our wiſhes, is a gloomy 
kind of a contract. It does not imply an 
obligation, that ſo long as we have a far- 
thing at command, it ſhall be devoted to 
them ; yet it may cut us off from the means 
of providing a ſchool for the great purpoſe 
of naval military tuition. 


We are to examine our fituation in a 
comprehenſive view, and conſider that the 
parochial inſtitutions and charity ſchools for 
the poor in this kingdom, are either ſup- 
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ported by a compulſive tax, or appearing 

neceſſary for the indigent and diſtreſſed, are 

maintained by voluntary ſubſcriptions. Our 

| | fchool does not fall within either of theſe 

| predicaments, but depends on a precarious 

| ſupport, rendercd the more difficult by the 

expence it creates. As to the waiting for 

any caſual ſupply, if any fuch good fortune 

thould happen, ſuch ſupply may be applied 

to the fame good object. Let us fecure the 

exiſtence of the ſchool, and then be as be- 

nevolent and humane to individuals as we 
are able. 


Long experience has taught me that per- 
manent local eſtabliſhments are abſolutely 
neceffary, to the ſucceſs of all ſuch enter- 
priſes. The changing of quarters, and re- 
newing of expences, is renewing of dan- 
gers and difficulties, and often ſets the veſ- 
ſe] on a ſand. | 
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There is no magic in the name of a 
foundation, and whatever reſolutions may be 
taken with regard to the maintenance of a 

free 
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free ſchocl, on private munificence, money 
muſt be the inſtrument of its ſupport. Let 
us be jealous of our credit as connected with 
the honour of our ſchool, and u: der every 
circumſtance, conſider our object with a 
view to the public good. 


In every ſyſtem of politics, men often 
change from one mode of diſpenſing good to 
another, as experience may dictate, and 
their mental and pecuniary abilities are 
equal to, Where they have an eſtabliſhed 
revenue, they accommodate themſelves to it, 
and where there is no ſuch eſtabliſhment, 
they chuſe the moſt ſerviceable mode of ren- 
dering their labours beneficial In the 
courſe of my experience, I have obſerved 
that ſome inſtitutions have ſpent their laſt 
farthing, and even run in debt, in confi- 
dence of the care of Providence, and very 
few ſuch have riſen out of their own aſhes. 
Some, I have obſerved, drag on an impo- 
veriſhed ſtate, and expire in an atrophy 
Much depends on the nature of the ob- 
jet, the harmony of a community, and 


a regu- 
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a regular conduct: but in all caſes it is ne- 
ceſſary to diſtinguiſh times and ſeaſons. 
When a man could convert 1000 J. 3 per 
cent. into gool. and ſuch ability is freſh 
in his memory, it is preſumable he would 
be more liberal than when he can make 
only 6001. of it, the price of living re- 


maining much the ſame as it was before. 


If his taxes riſe in proportion to ſuch dimi- 
nution of the value of his money, he will 
neceſſarily become the more reſerved how he 
parts with it. The real riches of a country 
may be the ſame; but the ſpirit of munifi- 
cence will be leſs profluent. This argu- 
ment may operate againſt our obtaining 
money for a building ; but this is to be for 
once only, and as an object we ſee the end 
of; and a more practicable ſcheme than 
the maintenance of ſuch a free ſchool; at 
the ſame time that the object of a navigation 
ſchool is of ſo manly a complexion, Our 
preſent view partakes much of the gene- 
rous and the zealous; but it proves ex- 
penſive, beyond the meaſure of our con- 
ception when we fat out; and if we can- 
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not do as we meant and intended, it does 
not follow that we are to give up our ob- 
je, with refpeR to its uſefulneſs to the 
public. We ſhould do what is moſt fit, un- 
der our circumſtances ; and by our credit 
with our fellow-ſubjeAs, ſtil! perform an 
eſſential piece of ſervice; acting on the 
moſt approved principles of human pru- 
dence, and in the beſt manner we can, for 
the public good. 


As to the making the King's ſhips 
ſchools for navigation, they are the beſt 
ſchools, when the ſchool maſters for teach- 
ing navigation are able in their line, and ſuf- 
ficiently encouraged to do their duty with 
zeal and attention, otherwiſe the ſervice 
falls very ſhort. Capital ſhips in harbour 
in time of peace, might be rendered good 
ſchools by the means of good maſters. As 
to ſmaller ſhips, the office of ſchool maſter 
is not held up as an eſſential object, and 
cannot be ſuppoſed to diffuſe much know- 
ledge of the kind. "The number of petty 
officers in them is ſo few, and the kings pay 
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to the maſter ſo ſmall, it is not an object 
to a man of any ſcience; ſchools on 
land therefore become very uſeful to a 
Marititime nation. If in this view we 
can devote the !wo guinea ſubſcription, 
which the majority now beſtow, to the giv- 
ing ſtability to ſo important an object, 
I apprehend that we ſhall act wiſely. To 
ſee a well eſtabliſhed ſeminary for ſuch 
kind of knowledge riſe, by the ſmiles of 
Providence, from ſo inconfiderable a be- 
ginning, will ſurely do honour to every 
benefator. 4 good local eftabliſhment, by a 
Aructure of dignity and uſe, will probably ac- 
quire the countenance, not of the ſubſcribers 
only, but alſo of their children, through 
many generations : they will all enjoy the 
benefit of a healthy ſituation, and of the 


beſt maſters, in the important ſcience of de- 
fending their country. 


I ceaſe to call ourſelves Governors, becauſe 
the nature of the thing will not admit of 
| that appellation, when the maſter ſhall 
| act for his own account; but we ſhall 
| E have 
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have the happineſs of being delivered from 
the cares and perplexities which attend our 
government, leaving it to one man, as a 
maſter, upon the common principle of hu- 
man intercourſe, of paying ſo much for the 
ſervice done; and if this proves a proſ- 
perous means, we ſhall be the happy inſtru- 
ments of it: and if it is not exactly the 
thing we originally meant, it may be a more 
fortunate expedient in the iſſue, becauſe 
more permanent ; and conſequently the 
higher gratification it ought to afford. 


If the propoſal is built on ſuch ground, 
as may give the ſuperſtructure ſtability, it 
deſerves your ſerious attention. We may act 
by a majority for our little fund in hand ; the 
reſt will depend on the opinion of the indi- 
vidual ſubſcriber. Experience, our beſt 
guide, proves that in our preſent line, our 
Jabours Co not riſe in the opinion of the 
public, ſo as to obtain a ſupport, ſuch as 
we can make a dependance on; and it 
naturally follows that we are in a ſtate of 
decay. If as men of reſolution, afpiring at 
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ſomething that may be of ſervice to poſte- 
rity, we can eſtabliſh a genuine naval navi- 
cation ſchool, we ſhall act like ourſelves if 
we purſue the plan propoſed. Though diſ- 
appointed in providing for the ſons of ſea 
officers, in the manner we intended, ſome 
other way of more importance may be ſug- 
geſted leading to the ſame end. If ſea officers 
themſelves now contribute ſo little to our 
ſupport, it is a preſumptive evidence that 
they do not think our inſtitution neceſſary ; 
or peradventure, that the education is too 
coſtly. This reaſon amongſt others ſtands 


good for changing our ſyſtem, 


As to our receiving the ſons of indif- 
ferent perſons, on the principles of an eſta- 
bliſhment of a free ſchool, as if navigation 
could not be taught on ſhore but by fortui- 
tous acts of benevolence; it is a doctrine 
which will certainly be exploded. 


If our preſent plan of munificence in fa- 
vour of the ſons of ſea officers, does not ap- 
pear ſupportable, it cannot appear eligible. 
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Of all vanities, the moſt vain is vexation of 
ſpirit ; and anxiety in ſuch caſes, is of the 
molt fruitleſs kind. 


If inſtead of falling into oblivion, we may 
take a part which will render our object 
valuable to the public, and worthy a prince 
to patroniſe, we ſhall riſe higher in repu- 
tation, By adopting the moſt obvious 
means of eſtabliſhing ſuch a ſchool, the 
effects of our labours may become perma- 
nent. The more rational our expectation, 
the more will our proſpect brighten ; and 
we may be equally well aſſured, that we 
ſhall thus diſpel the gloomy ſhadow of 
diſappointment. 


Ik it ſhould pleaſe Heaven to prolong my 

life, though it were but a ſhort time, I 
ſhall flatter myſelf with the hope of be- 
ing uſeful : as the object increaſes in mag- 
nitude, it will be more ſuitable to our 
ambition. I feel a ſtrong preſumption that 
numbers of our fellow- ſubjects may ſee this 
object in the ſame point of view ; and that 


we 
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we may at a moderate expence, within the 
circle of our acquaintance, raiſe a ſum to 
do a ſervice to our country. 


It is more than probable that a ſufficient 
quantity of land may be bought on a ſcite 
in every reſpect advantageous : the quanti- 
ty need not exceed a few acres. I he ſcho- 
lars will ſtudy the more for having room to 
exerciſe themſelves, to keep their bodies 
found and active, whilſt their morals are 
enriched, and religious duties promoted 
with a parental eye. Thoſe who have chil- 
dren whom they wiſh to be bred up to ſerve 
their country at ſea, may contemplate this 
object with an auſpicious tenderneſs ; and 
whilſt they act the part of a father to their 
ſons, they will prove themſelves to be fa- 
thers to their country. By contributing to 
the erection of ſuch a ſchool-houſe, on ſuch 
ſelected ground, their children's children 
may enjoy the benefit. 


1 write the language of my heart, ſup- 
ported by experience, and guarded againſt 
the 
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the evil of falſe confidence: I chuſe the 


molt probable good, and the moſt eaſily ac- 
compliſhed. Difficalties there may be: 


nothing great can be atchieved without la- 
bour and vigilance. You know with what 
zeal I have labourcd in this vineyard; and 
now I offer the tribute of that zeal improved 
by obſervation, believing that we cannot 
maintain a free ſchool. I offer it with can- 
dour, and I hope you will accept it with a 
diſcerning heart. I refer the deciſion, to the 
compariſon of the proſpect we now have, 
in the preſent train of this ſchool, with re- 
ſpect to an annual ſupport, and the other 
inconveniences we labour under, If we 
look forward with manly hope>, and a re- 
folution to do the beſt thing practicable, ac- 
cording to our judgment, we may ſecure 
an object, on which we may reflect with 
pleaſure to our lateſt hour, and run no 
hazard of being ſet in ſands, or wrecking our 
veſſel upon the rock of falſe confidence. 
Our ſituation will not admit of delay : 
poverty comes on like an armed man, 


Let 
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Let us conſider further, that the novelty 
of our object ccaſes, without a proſpect of 
money in a reaſonable time. If hercafter 
any ſupply ſhould come, it may be devot- 
ed to its proper uſe, in the hands of the 
Truſtees; and inſtcad of our taking the ſons 
of men of fortune, and charging ourſc! ves 
with the care of them, the I ruſtees may be 
empowered to employ the money in favour 
of the ſons of any proper petitioners, putting 
them on a common level with other ſcho- 
lars by paying the ſame price per ann. 
for them. In that caſe we delegate our 
power to the Truſtees for the ſchool - 
houſe : whether the money comes from 
donations or bequeſts, the Truſtees for the 
heuſe will be our ſubſtitutes as Gover- 
nours, and ſo much as they receive, fo 
much they will expend on the object. I 
am now providing for every contingency. 
If we get money and build, and retain 
the object of a naval ſchool, we ſhall be 
guarded at every point, and act with zeal 
and uniformity. In this cafe, we ſhould 
pay our annual benefactions, and get new 

ſtrength 
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{irength upon a popular baſis, Let us 
preſerve our object, or an honourable re- 
treat, and not ſpend to the laſt farthing 
and loſe it, but conſider how the greateſt 
good may be done at the leaſt expence. 
Let us ſhew a ſalutary example, ſuch as 
may aſſiſt in reforming of morals. We 
may now erect a ſchool of honour and dig- 
nitv, in the line propoſed, beyond any of 
the kind exiſting in theſe rcalins, 


In the light our ſchool appears to me 
at this time, I ſhould arraign my own un- 
derſtanding, were I to flatter myſelf, and 
my integrity, were I to flatter you. We 
may raiſe a ſum for building 2 ſchool, the 
expence to ceaſe: but to ſupply money 
from year to year, for the maintenance of 
an object ſo coſtly as our ſchool is, and at 
this time, is not probable. 


Every effort that regards the common 
good is ſacred; but the degree of the ſancti- 
iy depends on its duration. It is not a mo- 
mentary ſenſation founded on the good-na- 
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tured paſſion of compaſſion only, but looking 
forward, with a manly confidence, in the 
conſiſtency of a meaſure with reſpect to poſ- 
terity. Regard to the good of our country 
ſhould be cheriſhed, as we regard the good 
of our ſouls which are immortal. You 
may eaſily perceive with what a ſpirit of free- 
dom I give my reaſons, and leave them to 
your conſideration. I have beſtowed ſome 
laborious hours upon it, and I am reluctant 
to reſign the object of the ſchool, becauſe I 
think there is no neceſſity for ſuch reſigna- 
tion. 


The plan propoſed, according to ap- 
pearances, is conſiſtent in its ſeveral parts, 
both with reſpeCt to the common good and 
the probability of carrying it into execution. 
When I look round me, and revolve in my 
mind, what I have ſeen in the metropo- 
lis, and in ſeveral parts of this kingdom, 
and in other nations, and have no where 
beheld any inſtitution enjoying a ſtability 
without a local eſtabliſhment, what conclu- 


fion can I draw? Where there is no ſtan- 
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dard to reſort to, the forces of a political 
body cannot be collected and brought into 
ation. Let us be watchful not to forfeit 
the power of giving the ſchool an eſtabliſh- 
ment, which perhaps may prove as perma- 
nent as any ſchool in the three kingdoms. 


You are not to imagine that I am very / 
anxious, with regard to any thing which 
reſpects this world; but whilft I live I would 
not put my candle under a buſhel), if it can 
afford any light. So far as you are pleaſed 
to give me credit for the uprightneſs of my 
intention, or the conſiſtency of this propo- 
ſal, you will give it a fair examination be- 
fore the hour. of decifion ; and be affured, 
that I am, with the moſt ſincere reſpect, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your moſt faithful, 
and moſt obedient ſervant, 


Maritime School at Chelſea, 
October, 1783. 
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